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II. DEPARTMENT OF PHILANTHROPY, CHARITIES AND SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS 

Impressions of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, Held in Atlanta, Georgia, May 6, 1003. 1 — Impressions are those 
light and airy thoughts which spring up* in the mind as a result of what we 
see and hear: those ideas which come back to memory when the occasion 
has passed away. They are not opinions, they are not convictions; merely 
passing thoughts born of seeing and hearing. The first thing that impressed 
me in this grand Conference was the extent and variety of thought and 
opinion represented by it. Persons of both sexes, of every age, of all creeds 
and conditions, gathered here freely and amicably; Roman Catholic, Protest- 
ant and Jew. Rich and poor ; high and low ; employer and employee ; expert 
and novice were here. Perhaps no other movement could so unite contend- 
ing and contradictory beliefs and interests. Charity has proved herself the 
very bond of peace and of all virtues. Pope's lines begin to fulfill themselves : 

"In forms and views the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity." 

Yet one thing I noticed that was absent, while every class and creed and 
condition was represented, no negro was to be seen in all the Conference. 
This was passing strange. In the midst of a population, of nearly nine 
millions not a single representative of that race was present In the midst 
of the negro problem not an exponent of any system or doctrine was able 
to speak for the negro as one of the race. Not a mile away was the Atlanta 
University, where Professor Dubois was at work, whose recent book, "The 
Souls of Black Folk," was exciting much popular interest. He was not 
present at any of the meetings. Booker T. Washington's school at Tuskegee 
is about five hours distant from Atlanta. Many of the delegates went to 
see the institution, but Mr. Washington did not come to tell the Conference 
what he had been saying in his latest book, "The Future of the Negro." 

I was impressed with the prominence of the child in all the discussions. 
The oldest and the youngest men and women devoted their best energies 
to his defence. The dependent child, the toiling child, — the child defender 
made charity tender, beautiful, eloquent. One of the best meetings of the 
Conference was that on the subject of child labor. Miss Grace Adams, Mr. 
Edgar Murphy, Mr. Tompkins and Mr. Hoke Smith spoke with force and 
authority for the protection of the child. Surely something must be done 
in Georgia in the shape of protective legislation for children. 

Next to the child question was the discussion of the home. The home 
was glorified and exalted, institutions, except for rare and extraordinary 
cases, were discussed and denounced. Dependent children, it was said again 
and again, must be placed in homes, not in asylums and orphanages. Social 

1 Contributed by Ben. J. R. Altemson, Esq. 
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settlements and boys' clubs must not lead the child away from home. Con- 
stant effort must be made to purify and humanize the home. 

A point so much emphasized and so often repeated convinces us all 
that no place has the educational or moral value of a home. Next in impor- 
tance was the insistence upon the< family as a social unit. A question as to 
whether it was easier or more profitable to work with children than with 
older people, especially the parents, Miss Adams promptly answered. She 
said: "We find it easier to work with and for all the family, our constant 
effort is to keep the family together. We train the children to admire the 
arts and virtues which their, parents have brought with them from the old 
country, we stimulate in them love for the mother tongue, Italian, Greek, 
Syrian, and also a taste for the crafts of the old home — needlework, embroid- 
ery, wood-carving and the like. We strive to unite the family, to make it 
the social unit." So said all the speakers. The effort plainly is to restore 
children to parents, husbands to wives, to unite broken ties and to foster 
family life. 

Thinking of all these things the casual observer could not but come at last 
to the conclusion that all these problems are not social merely, or racial merely, 
or industrial merely, or even — recalling the Philippine difficulty — national 
merely. They are human problems, how to train the child, how to preserve 
the home, how to bind the family by sweet and enduring ties, how to live 
together as men and women doing justice, showing mercy and walking humbly 
with our God. 

What charity does to-day for the poorer classes it may have to do 
to-morrow for the richer people, who have forgotten sometimes that the 
child, the home and the family are the fountain of life. And is not that the 
great need? Life — life more abundant — life that is life indeed. It was a 
great Conference. One of the delegates at least carries with him impressions 
and convictions that will enlarge his heart and quicken his zeal for all the 
years to come. 

Convict Labor. In arranging the program for the National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections, provision is always made for visits to local 
institutions. The members of the Conference are men and women of experi- 
ence in the management of penal affairs, who know all the difficulties of 
running institutions successfully, and fully appreciate the evils of sensational- 
ism in the publication of criminal news items. Their visits are usually of 
the friendliest character, and their attitude is never hypercritical. When, there- 
fore, they are so deeply stirred as they were by their visit to the Atlanta 
stockade, it is evident that a serious evil exists which must be remedied. 
This stockade is the place where the state sends all its minor offenders, who 
come under the jurisdiction of the police court. All of the men and boys wear 
leg-irons, and are worked out-of-doors in quarrying, truck-farming, and 
road-making. The work is wholesome and the prisoners are sufficiently fed, 
but the buildings and sleeping quarters are dirty and the dining-room, which 
is also the living-room and all, is unspeakably foul. As we stood on the 
platform overlooking this room, men, women and children ate and joked 
together in promiscuous proximity, though the whites kept themselves apart 
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from the blacks. Young lads were trying to brazen out their real shame in 
defiant association with hardened old-timers, a few soldiers in the uniform 
of the United States sat in sullen silence under the indignity of our public 
observation; and when, at the warden's direction, hymns were sung for our 
entertainment the negroes alone responded in emotional abandon, while the 
whites kept their lips tightly closed with an angry intensity which spoke 
more eloquently than words of the injustice of their treatment. We were 
shown the whipping chair, which is a rude invention of an official, and is so 
devised that the victim, after being strapped, is turned face downwards on 
the ground. The whipping boss spoke of it as a humane device because it 
kept the victim from thrashing about in his agony and thus injuring himself. 
Even his cries are smothered by the apparatus and the "deus ex machina" 
can wield the whip with the deliberate care and concentration of a practiced 
marksman. The reports which the local press drew from various members 
of the Conference in regard to this stockade made a great stir and the 
commissioner of public works has demanded an investigation. It is the 
system, however, which is mainly at fault. The dominant ideas of prison 
management, not only in Atlanta but in many of the Southern states, are 
simply retribution and economy. The possibility of reformation within 
penal institutions is a new idea to the men who manage stockades and con- 
vict camps. In the Chattahoochee brickyards, near Atlanta, which lease 
two hundred convicts from Fulton county, it is a matter of self-interest 
with the lessee to feed the men well. But at night the 170 negroes are locked 
in their dormitories with absolutely no restraint or supervision. From dusk 
until daylight they are simply abandoned to their own vicious inclinations. 
The contractor agrees to feed, clothe and house the prisoner, and to pay a 
stipulated sum for his services. So long as the man's habits do not seriously 
incapacitate him for work the contractor does not care what happens. It 
costs money to train morals or to do educational or reformatory work of 
any kind, and there is nothing in the bargain to warrant this expense. The 
following are a few strong indications that the Southern press is beginning 
to demand a better system: 

Memphis Commercial Appeal: "The stories coming from the convict 
camp at the Brushy Mountain mines, with sidelights from the state's convict 
system, generally, furnish painful reading to the people of Tennessee. The 
facts brought out by the legislative investigating committee may be regarded 
as mere pocket-mining or surface nugget-hunting that has not reached the 
rich deposit submerged. 

"Convicts have been whipped to death. Convicts have been whipped 
into physical helplessness. Convicts have been whipped sufficiently to keep 
them in bed for months and injure them permanently. 

"The report of the legislative committee should not be passed by hur- 
riedly. The bottom of this ugly scandal should be reached if it compels an 
extra session. Convicts condemned to penal servitude are still human and 
they should be humanely treated. Torturing them in the prison or mine 
recesses is a sin against high heaven. Of course the pilfering and plunder- 
ing ought to cease, the guilty be made to disgorge and proper punishment 
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inflicted upon them; but the treatment of the convicts should be first 
attended to." 

Among the recommendations of the legislative committee, the following, 
reported in the Nashville (Tenn.) News, are particularly suggestive: 

"We recommend that the rules of the prison, both at Nashville and at 
Brushy Mountain, absolutely prohibit the use of all intoxicating liquors on the 
state's property by all its employees, both while on duty and off duty, except 
when prescribed by the prison physician. 

"That the management of the state prison be divorced from politics as 
much as possible, and that every employee stand upon his merits alone. 

"That the punishment of prisoners be changed from the present method 
for all minor offences; that in all cases of serious character, punishment by 
whipping be done with a strap half the size and weight of that used at 
present, save as to width and length; that for the first offence of a serious 
character they be whipped without being stripped; that only for very grave 
offences shall they be whipped upon the naked body; that they shall not be 
struck more than ten licks for any offence, and under no circumstances shall 
a prisoner be whipped, except by an officer, in the presence of an officer, 
and upon the recommendation of an officer. 

"That an investigation be made by the prison commissioners to ascertain 
what method of punishment is in practice in other states, and that a more 
humane method of punishment be devised. 

"That female prisoners be corrected without being whipped, except in 
most extreme cases. 

"That the prisoners be allowed more outdoor exercise, and this especially 
applies to the main prison. 

"That convict stores in the wings of the prison at Nashville be abolished, 
but that they be permitted to remain at Brushy Mountain, with every safe- 
guard thrown around them to prevent smuggling of contraband articles. 

"That the straw in the beds of the convicts be changed oftener and the 
bedding be washed more frequently, and that convicts on the upper walks 
of the main prison be required to keep their rooms in better order. 

"That all prisoners at Brushy Mountain under sixteen years of age be 
immediately transferred to the main prison, and that a parole system be 
devised and adopted for prisoners under sixteen years of age." 

Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: "It was for some years argued in Tennessee, 
that the state could not profitably abandon the barbarous lease system, but 
the more enlightened plan which followed the building of the new peniten- 
tiary in this state has brought the state a handsome revenue instead of proving 
a burden, as the advocates of the old system had urged that it would do. 
The lease system should be wholly abolished in all of the Southern states 
and plans of dealing with convict labor that better comport with the civilized 
spirit of the age, substituted in their stead. 

"Yet, even under such a system as we have in Tennessee, there is need 
of the best safeguards and restrictions to prevent abuses, especially in the 
treatment of the prisoners." 

Birmingham (Ala.) News: "One hundred per cent increase in the 
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state's revenue from convicts in three months, over the same period last year, 
is shown by the quarterly report of the convict department submitted yes- 
terday to Governor Jenks. 

"This increase is due to the change in the method of working the con- 
victs, which became operative with the beginning of the present year. They 
are now worked under the immediate supervision of the state instead of being 
leased to the mine operators. 

"The president of the board of convict inspectors reports that: 'The 
condition of the convicts at all the prisons, both under the control of the 
convict department and of the contractors, is as good, perhaps, better, than 
at any other time in the past. 

" 'The percentage of deaths, I think, is smaller than it has been in the 
springtime for several years. Most of those who die are men and boys who 
have tuberculosis and would probably die, many of them, if they were not 
convicts. A considerable percentage of negroes convicted and sentenced 
to penitentiary imprisonment go there with venereal diseases which, if not 
remedied, develop rapidly into tuberculosis and in many instances result in 
death. These things are guarded against as closely as may be and many 
of those afflicted with them are rescued. 

" 'Hospital conveniences are being steadily improved by contractors, and 
it may be said that many of them are now very good.' " 

On July 1 of the present year the Illinois law, enacted in May last, took 
effect, abolishing contract convict labor, and providing for the employment 
of convicts for eight hours a day in manufacturing articles used by the 
state. It is substantially a duplicate of the measure recommended by the 
National Industrial Commission. This plan is known as the State Use 
System and was adopted in New York six years ago and in Massachusetts 
four years ago. In neither state has it been given such a trial as would 
declare it an unqualified success. Still it seems at present to be far superior 
to other plans and there is every reason to believe that it will be universally 
adopted. It has two good features. It provides proper employment for the 
prisoners and does not come into appreciable competition with free labor. 
Under this plan the prison becomes an industrial school, where many trades 
are taught and practiced and what is lost by the state in an economical sense 
it must gain in the improvement in the character of the convicts. 

Women Tenement Inspectors in New York.'— Since October, 1902, 
the New York tenement house department has employed a small force 
of women inspectors of whom the same work is required as that done by 
men; and it may be said that the physical strain involved has not proved 
a serious obstacle to the work. After a few months the women inspectors 
are able to stand the active physical exercise for hours at a time and 
exposure to bad weather and to extremes of heat and cold without feeling 
any ill-effects and are indeed often in better health than when engaged in 
supposedly less trying work. Each inspector has a district assigned to her 
and is responsible for the sanitary supervision of the tenement houses there. 
'Contributed by Emily W. Dinwiddie. 
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Her hours of field work are from 8.55 a. m. to 4 p. m. All details and 
Statements of violation of the law being written after 4 o'clock from 
memoranda noted down during inspections. After filing at the office of 
the department her reports of her work of the preceding day she receives 
abstracts of the complaints which have been sent to headquarters in regard 
to insanitary conditions in her district. She receives re-inspection orders 
from the office forces and notices of the closing of contagious disease cases 
by the department of health. The complaints, as a rule, are investigated 
first. The inspector is kept in ignorance of the source from which these 
complaints come and she can truthfully disclaim all knowledge to the land- 
lord who asks the name of the tenant reporting his house. In this way the 
occupants of tenement houses are now protected, it having previously been 
the custom of many landlords and agents to dispossess any family making 
a complaint of the house. This class of investigations varies greatly; One 
tenant will report simply rubbish in cellar or roof leaking, in which case 
the inspector need only see the part of the building specified and ascertain 
the occupants and arrangements of the house, learn whether it is a tene- 
ment or not and secure the name and address of the owner or agent in 
case the building is a tenement and there proves to be violation of the law. 
The law provides that tenements must be kept in sanitary condition and be 
properly lighted and ventilated and the tenants protected against fire. Other 
complaints necessitate a full inspection of the whole premises and building, 
a matter requiring considerable time, and complaints are sometimes sent in of 
houses which the inspector finds are not tenements, that is are not occupied 
or arranged to be occupied by three families or more doing cooking on the 
premises. These are referred to the department of health, such buildings 
being under its jurisdiction. Next to complaints in order of urgency come the 
re-inspections. When a report has been made of violations of the law in any 
tenement and the department has issued orders that these violations be 
removed, instructions are given the inspector to visit and learn whether the 
orders have been properly and fully complied with. If the walls were to be 
cleaned and the owner has had them papered she must learn whether all old 
paper has been removed before the new was put on. If plumbing repairs have 
been done she must learn whether the work has been in accordance with the 
plumber's requisition. When the re-inspections are finished investigations 
must still be made. After the recovery, removal or death of an infectious 
disease patient in a tenement house the department of health fumigates the 
apartment and the tenement inspector is then sent out to make a careful 
and thorough inspection of the whole building and premises, reporting in 
detail any insanitary conditions which she finds there. The inspection usually 
involves much hunting up of keys and often causes insolent or assumed sur- 
prise on the part of the janitor and tenants at the condition of old closed 
cellars, etc., and decayed pipes — sometimes sub-cellars are discovered floated 
several inches deep with foul water — while the tenants upstairs are priding 
themselves on the appearance of the houses which were veritable whited 
sepulchres. Such conditions as these are frequently found in the houses by 
the house inspector. Sometimes the state of the house is known to the 
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tenants, but they do not dare to complain or are too ignorant to do so or are 
accustomed to living in such surroundings, and by their indifference allow 
the house to become a menace to the health of the neighborhood. One Italian 
tenement when inspected was in so foul a condition that the odors from the 
premises could be noticed in four adjoining houses. The tenement dwellers 
view of the inspectors varies. As a rule they are cordially welcomed by 
housekeepers and tenants anxious to pour tales of grievances into their ears 
or to display unusual cleanliness and order. Agents and landlords when found 
on the premises are usually courteous and interested and ready to assist the 
inspection in any way. Sometimes, however, occupants of apartment houses 
or even of wretched hovels resent having their dwellings classed as tenements 
and inspected by the tenement house department, but this opposition grows 
less as time goes on and the new department becomes better known. Occa- 
sionally owners and housekeepers of badly kept houses or ignorant and easily 
frightened foreigners try to block the inspector's way, but a display of the 
badge and the printed copy of the New York charter giving the officers of 
the department the right of entrance, with a quiet explanation of the purpose 
of the visit, is usually sufficient to secure admission. It is very seldom that 
the assistance of the police officers of the department are called in, this being 
an extreme measure. 

What are known as "spite" letters are quite frequent. A dispossessed 
tenant or one who for any reason has quarreled with the janitor or owner 
will often send a letter describing a house as in a very bad state when inspec- 
tion will show that the report is utterly false. As a field for social study 
the inspectorship offers unusual opportunities. A woman undertaking the 
work has the entree to every tenement house in one or more districts, cover- 
ing a considerable area. She has the advantage of a simple relation with 
the people she meets. Their daily life goes on undisturbed before her. They 
are not asking favors or striving in any way to appear any greater or less 
than they are in reality. The actual construction and arrangement of the 
house is full of meaning to the trained inspector who comes to take the same 
interest in' the building as a doctor feels in his patients. There is a distinct 
pleasure in getting to the bottom of the difficulty in an involved case of bad 
plumbing or in re-inspecting a formerly dilapidated tenement house and find- 
ing that the entire building has been put in good order and repair. The 
marked improvement in the housing conditions throughout the district is of 
course the inspector's great encouragement. She also feels that the organiza- 
tion of a new civic department such as this is worthy of study and that the 
justification' by its results, of a system of legislative interference on a large 
scale, is full of interest. 

Playgrounds in New York Parks.— On July first seven playgrounds 
in the parks of Manhattan were opened, fully equipped with gymnastic appa- 
ratus for the use- of both boys and girls, each in charge of a skilled teacher, 
who gives free lessons. In addition to these free playgrounds and free 
gymnasiums there are also free kindergartens where children can receive free 
instruction in basket weaving, play games and sing songs every day on the 
grass under the trees. All exercises will take place in daylight. The parks 
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included in this plan are "the Hamilton-Fish" of three and a half acres, in 
one of the most densely populated districts in Manhattan. William H. Seward 
Park is in an equally congested district, and contains three and a half acres. 
Next is Tompkins Square Park, with ten and a half acres; Concais Hook 
Park, consisting of eight and a half acres, on the East River; next the East 
River Park of twelve and a half acres, and Thomas Jefferson Park of fifteen 
and a half acres. The only west side park is the De Witt Clinton. The 
people living on the east side of New York are showing their appreciation of 
the efforts made in their behalf by the city reform administration. They are 
anxious to advance and are striving earnestly to better conditions and as far 
as they are able have joined hands with Mayor Low, Commissioners de 
Forest, Wilcox and Greene and District Attorney Jerome. They realize that 
their homes are made safer and cleaner and that playgrounds and parks are pro- 
vided for them and their children. The plan which is now under consideration 
of grouping public buildings and playgrounds to form civic centres is one which 
should have the support of all. Very little thought has heretofore been given to 
beautifying the east side of New York and the fact that this grouping is being 
considered is eloquent testimony to progress. It means better health and 
better morals, and in a sense it means the regeneration of the east side of 
the city. The specific illustration of a civic centre is the one now urged by 
Mr. Robert Hunter in the block bounded by Eldridge, Rodneyson, Allen and 
Delancy streets. The University settlement now owns three blocks in this 
district. The plan places a Carnegie library at one corner adjoining the 
settlement, one of New York's finest schools now faces the block, in the 
centre will be a public bath and the rest of this space is to be given up to 
playgrounds for the hundreds of children who attend the school and the 
settlement kindergarten classes. If this plan is accepted there will be at least 
five public buildings grouped, two of them already built, and there will be a 
breathing space assured for one of the most densely populated districts in the 
world. The University settlement in Henry street is seeking improvements 
for its district and is urging the state to acquire the water front strip between 
Concais Hook Park and the water line. If this strip can be joined to the 
park the east side will have its own river side promenade, with a view look- 
ing over to the Navy Yard. 

The Boston Children's Aid Society. — The last report of the secretary 
of the Children's Aid Society is very interesting reading. The object of the 
society is to secure for unfortunate children a fair chance in the world and 
to save them from physical and moral wreck. Ordinary methods are not 
always used in dealing with difficult cases by this society, and they in their 
wisdom devise plans to meet difficulties as they find them. Children are cared 
for from the tenderest age up to seventeen years, generally remaining with a 
limited oversight until they reach their majority. Children are placed for 
adoption, also at board in free homes, and for wages for some older boys and 
girls. Payment of board ceases generally when the child is between twelve 
and fourteen. Boys and girls are to be found from this society making their 
way through academies, colleges or professional schools. The constant super- 
vision given to the children by the five salaried visitors, one man and four 
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women, is the most important feature of the work. Good homes are found 
for all children without trouble. The society is paid for boarding children 
during the year $15,856, but more than half of this, $8,028, is paid by relatives. 
By careful study and by heeding indications it has been found possible to 
arrive at the amounts relatives can pay. The society has undertaken juvenile 
probation work for the courts and has the oversight of 375 boys ranging from 
eight to fifteen years. 

Home libraries have become an essential part of the work. Twenty 
books at a time are placed in a home and when read are replaced by others. 
A child in the home is the librarian. This in a land of public libraries seems 
almost an anomaly but the secretary, in a recent conversation, showed that it 
was not only an encouragement to the reading habit, but that it was 
a great help in raising the standard of the home. The attraction that 
the library is to the neighborhood is an incentive to live up to the conditions 
required as to care and cleanliness. It fosters the love of refinement and is 
a stimulus to all slow acting minds. The society intends to place home garden 
houses in the same way. 

Children's Employment Bill in England.— There has been introduced 
into Parliament this session a minor bill known as the Children's Employ- 
ment Bill which appears to have a good chance of becoming a law. In 
commenting on the bill the London Graphic says : 

"In some directions it is possible that the bill goes somewhat too far. 
It has been attacked very bitterly for interfering needlessly between parent 
and child, and between employer and employee. The people, however, who 
take this view are apt to pick out the best illustrations of child employment 
and to ignore the worst. Yet it is to put a stop to the worst cases that the 
law is required and if the satisfactory cases alone existed no law would be 
needed. On the whole the provisions of the bill do not appear to err on 
the side of severity." 

In commenting on the bill a prominent member said that "it is the duty 
of parents to support the children whom they have brought into the world" 
and that "the labor of young children only encourages reckless parental 
neglect." "Children should be taught from the earliest moment that they must 
work, but the work they have to do while children is to build up their mental 
powers by play and their physical powers by games. They will then be able 
to grapple with industrial work." A letter to the London Times complains 
because children under fourteen years of age are not allowed to work before 
six o'clock in the morning. This certainly is not a grave charge against the 
bill. 

Lending Money to the Poor.— A bill has passed the New York legisla- 
ture and was approved by Mayor Low and Governor Odell incorporating the 
Personal Property Loan Company with a capital of ten thousand dollars and 
for which one hundred thousand dollars has been pledged to start the busi- 
ness. It will aim to establish a system of pawn-shops, non-sectarian in char- 
acter but in touch with church interests, that the worthy poor may be 
assisted. It is provided that loans shall be made on chattels and that interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent only shall be charged, or one-half of 1 per cent a 
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month Pawn-shops now established charge 3 per cent a month for the first 
six months and 2 per cent a month afterwards for loans under one hundred dol- 
lars and zVz per cent a month for all loans over one hundred dollars. The 
purpose of the law is a charitable one and the promoters of the scheme seek 
to be exempted from taxation and to be allowed to put on file chattel mort- 
gages without payment of fees. The working managers alone will receive 
salaries and the bill provides that the directors shall not declare dividends 
exceeding 6 per cent in any one year. The first pawn-shop will be near Fifth 
avenue and Thirty-fourth street and is to be under the supervision of Father 
Colton and Dr. Burrell. The Provident Loan Association, which was formed 
to prevent people from being obliged to resort to pawn-shops, lends money on 
good security for 1 per cent a month. St. Bartholomew's Association, con- 
nected with Dr. Grier's Episcopal Church, lends money at V/z per cent. 
This association finds it necessary to charge a fee for searching recQrds before 
they advance money on household goods. Thomas M. Mulroy, president of 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society of the United States, the Rev. Dr. David J. 
Burrell, of the Marble Collegiate Church, the Rev. Alexander Doyle, of the 
Paulist Fathers, Edwin F. Cragin, the banker, R. B. Miller and others are 
backing the enterprise. 

Visiting Nurses. — The thirteenth annual report of the Visiting Nurses' 
Association of Chicago contains information worthy of special mention. Fif- 
teen nurses are now actively at work, 5,621 patients were cared for during 
the year and 37,986 visits were made. Very active work was done by this 
association during the recent visit of Dr. Lorenz and a large number of 
patients were brought to his clientele that would not have reached him in any 
other way. In the special classes this association has taught the children 
personal cleanliness and to take pride in improving their surroundings. Twice 
during the year 250 classes were visited by the nurses and leaflets concerning 
the care of the body were distributed. Visiting nurses also furnished soap, 
towels and tooth-brushes for all children who could not afford to buy them. 
The sympathies of boards of directors are very active in their interest. 

The third annual report of the Concord New Hampshire District Nurs- 
ing Association shows that the work is growing steadily in extent and use- 
fulness. The physicians of the city are in entire sympathy with the work of 
the association and loud in its praises. An interesting feature is the supple- 
mentary work done by eight nurses from the New Hampshire State Hospital 
Training School. During the past year 359 cases have been traced and 2,834 
calls made. 

Nearly one thousand ladies in Peoria, 111., have contributed one dollar 
each for the salary of a visiting nurse who is to work under the supervision 
of a bureau of associated charities. The growth of this movement is one 
of the hopeful signs of the times. The influence for good extended by 
visiting nurses is incalculable. First, the care of the sick in their homes. 
Second, the cleanliness that is the necessary accompaniment of this care. 
Third, the finding of a friend in the greatest hour of need, whose sympathies 
are broad enough to allow her to listen to all the family troubles. It is strange 
that more women who are anxious to work for the good of others do not fit 
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themselves for visiting nurses. It requires adaptability to be able to face 
all the conditions met with in the work, and the training received in a hos- 
pital is only a part of the training needed. An entire absence of the 
critical spirit, together with the diplomacy which must be used in getting into 
personal relations with the sick person and the family, make such training 
a necessity. 

The New York Sun says there has been growing a marked demand for 
soap in the. slums since the Board of Health employed nurses to visit the public 
schools in Manhattan. The work of these nurses is confined principally to 
schools in the congested tenement districts. Seventeen of the thirty-five nurses 
now on the school roll are working in Manhattan and dividing their time 
amongst sixty-three schools attended almost entirely by the offspring of 
foreigners. The Board of Health established this corps of nurses nearly a 
year ago for the express purpose of combating dirt and disease in the public 
schools and as an adjunct to the work of the doctors, detailed by the Board 
of Health. Two nurses visit the schools every day. In cases of serious illness 
or of contagious disease the child is taken out of school by the nurse and 
placed in the dispensary. Before the appointment of these nurses the absentee 
roll of certain schools was very large. There were frequent cases of children 
sent home for a day or two to be treated for head or skin disease — generally 
the outcome of uncleanliness — who failed to appear again because there was no 
one in particular to nurse or look after them, and make them come back as soon 
as possible. Truancy became very frequent. In different schools where the 
nurse is stationed one room is set apart for an hour in the day as a sort of 
infirmary. The child who fails to pass the doctor reports the fact to the 
teacher, who enters it in her book and despatches the youngster to the prin- 
cipal, after which the child goes to the infirmary, where he is treated thor- 
oughly on the spot, and directions are given for home treatment. Very often 
the home instructions are not followed. Then the nurse visits the home and 
does some missionary work. She first makes the mother or guardian thor- 
oughly understand that the laws of America require cleanliness and that the 
laws must be obeyed. Children never object to being treated, not because 
they have fallen in love with cleanliness, but on account of the novelty of the 
situation and it takes them out of the classroom for a few minutes. Each 
nurse visits four schools a day. Children are not allowed to enter the 
schools of Manhattan in a noticeably dirty or untidy condition and principals 
are trying different expedients to gain good results. One, for instance, has 
succeeded by means of the necktie. Her school has become known as the 
necktie school. She believes that the necktie has no equal as a means of 
promoting cleanliness and some other virtues. She finds that when a boy 
of a tenement finds himself dressed up in one he begins to have some self- 
respect and takes more pains to keep his face clean. During one quarter 
47,213 cases were treated by nurses in the public schools of Manhattan and 
3,232 visits were made to the homes of the patients during the quarter. 

The Hebrew Technical Institute.— The Hebrew Technical Institute, 
of New York City, educates boys and strives to make them independent and 
useful to the community. Two hundred boys are at present enjoying the 
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benefits of this model institution. No public money is used, the support of 
the school is undertaken by a few philanthropic citizens. Each boy is taught 
a trade, but he is allowed to choose his occupation in life, and to this end he 
is taught on lines that will be useful to him, no matter what trade he selects. 
The education of these boys combines the features of a trade school, a manual 
training school, a polytechnic institute and a public school. Their books and 
tools are given to them. Warm lunches are provided, at a charge of one 
cent per day; the lunch is furnished in a well-ventilated, well-lighted room, 
where the boys discuss their work and develop their useful instincts in a 
manly way. The boys have access to a complete and well-chosen library and 
they are permitted to take books to their homes. The institute has established 
a savings bank and the boys are encouraged to save. Hot and cold shower 
baths are furnished free. One of the two buildings occupied by the school 
was given by Mr. and Mrs. U. Stilnam, in memory of their only son who 
died young. 



